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Pedal Pushers and 
Letters on Sabbath 


Q. Is it wrong to wear pedal pushers on 
Sabbath afternoon?—Patty, California. 


A. Patty, I have a good suit at home that 
I wear when I go to church. Then I have 
a not-so-good suit that I wear when I go 
to work. And I have some cotton trousers 
and a work shirt that I wear when I want 
to do odd jobs around the house. 


I find that when I put the good suit on 
I begin thinking about church and Sab- 
bath keeping—even if it’s in the middle of 
the week. When I put the not-so-good 
clothes on I begin immediately to think 
about the office and the work I usually do 
there. And when I put the cotton pants 
and the work shirt on, my fingers itch 
to get at some job around the house. In 
other words, the clothes I have on influence 
what I think about while I wear them. 

I have discovered that girls are the same. 
They have some very nice clothes for Sab- 
bath school and church, and when they 
put them on on Sabbath morning they start 
thinking about what goes on in God’s house 
on His day. When they put on their not- 
so-good clothes they think about school, 
for that is where they usually wear these 
clothes. And when they put on jeans and 
pedal pushers they think of running around, 
playing, and having fun, for that is what 
they usually do when they wear these 
things. 

So, Patty, we need to be careful about 
what we wear Sabbath afternoons. When 
girls wear jeans and pedal pushers on Sab- 
bath afternoons, they make it harder for 
themselves to keep their minds in the right 
channels. And the devil makes it hard 
enough without our making it any harder. 

I know a man who used to insist that 
his sons wear their best go-to-meeting suits 
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on Sabbath afternoons, including the coats 
and ties. Time has gone on, and he doesn’t 
feel that way any more. Nor do I. 

When we’ve camped, and the Pathfinders 
have hiked in the mountains on Sabbath 
afternoon, I’ve let the girls wear jeans. But 
if we went on a level hike, or if we had 
a Sabbath afternoon hike starting out from 
the church, I would ask the girls to wear 
skirts. 


God has not seen fit to state in the Bible 
exactly what a girl should wear on Sabba 
afternoon, so who am I to do so? But 4% 
has given us good sense, and He wants u 
to think these things through. 

I would recommend that you wear some 
simple, inexpensive dress on Sabbath after- 
noons, Patty, and leave the jeans and pedal 
pushers for other times of the week. 


Q. How can I stop watching bad pro- 
grams on television?—Gary, Age 13, In- 
diana. 


A. Turn the set off. That’s what the 
switch is for. 


Q. Is it all right to write friendly letters 
on Sabbath afternoons?—Ruth, Age 10, 
Montana. 


A. I take it, Ruth, that by friendly letters 
you mean letters that tell about all the 
things you have been doing—what hap- 
pened at school, who won the ball game, 
and such. 

The Bible says that on Sabbath we should 
not speak our own words. (Isaiah 58:13.) 
I used to write friendly letters on Sabbath, 
but after a while I realized that I was speak- 
ing my own words. I was writing about all 
sorts of things I wouldn’t think it was right 
to talk about on Sabbath, so I stopped. 
There are six other days in the week to 
write friendly letters. 

Missionary letters—letters that are writ- 
ten to help someone become a Christian— 
are different. They would be very good to 
write Sabbath afternoon. 

So—friendly letters, No. Missionary i) 
ters, Yes. 

Send your questions to Lawrence Max- 
well, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C. 


Your friend, 


ee Ware 








TWENTY SHILLINGS 
on the Window Sill 


A TRADER was visiting the Seventh-day 
Adventist mission at Suva in the Fiji 
Islands. He was telling about the habit the 
natives had of stealing everything they 
could get their hands on. The missionary 
said that the native boys on the mission 
didn’t steal. At that the trader snorted. 
“Huh!” he said, and stretched his legs. No- 
body commented so he tucked his legs up 
again and leaned forward in his chair. 

“Do you really believe that your mission 
boys won’t steal?” he asked, amazed. 

The missionary was silent as his eyes 
wandered over the soft blues and greens of 
the lagoon, shimmering in the tropical sun- 
set. But his jaw set in a firm line. “Yes,” he 
said. “I do believe it.” 

“Haw, haw.” The trader laughed out loud 
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this time. “At least you will have to admit 
that they will borrow something and for- 
get to return it.” 

His hand suddenly dropped to the arm 
rest of the chair, startling the bird outside 
the window. 

“And what about money? I'd say that 
there isn’t a fellow on the place who 
wouldn’t take money right out from under 
your nose. Then if you asked him about it he 
would say that he had never so much as seen 
any money.” 

Just then some of the boys passed the 

To page 17 


The trader placed twenty shillings on the window 
sill and told the missionary, “I’m sure your boys 
will steal them. All the island boys are thieves.” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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Why Bruce's 
Horse Disappeared 


By FLORENCE LYBERG CARLSON 


| jpeenenrhr that pesky lamb again,” Rodney 
complained. He could hear Smudge baa- 
ing from his pen near the barn. It wasn’t a 
welcome sound, especially not in the middle 
of a good book. 

“Well, you know how much you wanted 
to get him, Rodney,” mother began. “If fa- 
ther and I had realized how fast the novelty 
would wear off and how hard it would be to 
get you two boys to take care of Smudge and 
your horse, you can be sure we would not 
have bought them for you. But now we have 
them, so you go out and take care of them. 
It’s way past their feeding time already.” 

That’s the way it usually was. When it 
was Rodney’s turn to feed Smudge and Lady 
he was usually too tired, or too busy, or too 
something-or-other. Then when it was 
Bruce’s turn, he was probably down at a 
friend’s house, half a mile away. Smudge 
and Lady could just wait until the boys felt 
like feeding them, and often that would 
never have been if mother hadn't inter- 
vened. 

“Well, you can be sure I won't ever take 
another scrawny lamb,” Rodney answered. 
“They're too much work. And it’s a tiresome 
job getting the hay out for them, too. No 
more pets for me!” 

Of course, Smudge was a cute little thing. 
The way she nuzzled Rodney's hand when 
he finally got out to feed her made him feel 
warm inside. People weren’t always like 
that. They could be stand-offish or mean. 
But Smudge was always the same—loving 
and happy to see him. 


It was just like that with Lady, too. When- 
ever one of the boys came toward her pen 
she would start coming to him, making 
happy little noises as though she expected 
to be fed whether it was actually feeding 
time or not. Yes, if there were just some 
way to get out of the mealtime ordeal having 
pets would be a lot of fun. 

Rodney finished spreading out the hay, 
and then he put fresh water in the con- 
tainers. “I’m really glad that’s done for 
another night,” he said to himself. “Tomor- 
row it will be Bruce’s turn.” 

Of course, it was the same story the next 
night. “Aw, Mom, can’t I wait until this 
television program’s over? It won’t hurt the 
animals to wait a Jittle longer.” And so 
Smudge and Lady went unattended. When 
that program was over, Bruce started watch- 
ing another one before he remembered his 
pets. And, of course, it would never do to 
interrupt the second program, either, to feed 
two animals. 

Eventually Bruce decided he'd better get 
the jobs done, though, if he wanted to avoid 
another scene with mother. What a bother 
animals were! Sure, it was fun riding Lady 
on a nice afternoon, but he’d almost be 
willing to give up that pleasure if he could 
get out of the chores. 

Well, tonight was it. Mother decided th 
if there was going to be this constant heck- 
ling to get the boys to do their duties, she 
would give in to their demands. If the boys 
weren't willing to take care of them there 
wouldn’t be any pets for them to care for. 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


The saddle on his arm, Bruce stepped into the stall for the horse—but the stall was empty! 


So the next afternoon when the boys 
came home from school no one reminded 
them to get their chores done. Since it was 
Rodney’s turn to take care of things, Bruce 
didn’t give the animals much thought; and 
since mother didn’t remind Rodney, as she 
usually did, he didn’t worry either. With 
their homework and a good television pro- 
gram or two, the boys soon lost track of time. 

“It’s nine-thirty, boys, time for bed.” 
Mother’s voice broke into the commercial 
at the close of the program. “Turn off the 
TV and see who can be ready for bed first.” 

What? Mother hadn’t even mentioned 
about feeding Smudge and Lady. Must be 
dad had taken care of them tonight. Once in 
a while when something came up, he 
helped out. 

Rodney felt a little guilty. Even if some- 
one else had taken care of the animals, it 
really was his job. He knew he shouldn't 
shirk his responsibilities the way he did. 

The next afternoon when the boys got off 
the school bus they noticed an unusual quiet- 





ness around the animal pens. Lady must be 
out in the field, and maybe Smudge was in- 
side her shelter. Still, they usually came 
around when the boys got home. It was al- 
most as though they could sense the time 
and waited till four o’clock when the school 
bus stopped. 

“Funny the animals aren’t around,” Rod- 
ney mentioned. Perhaps he was feeling 
guilty again for not having fed them last 
night. 

“Uh-huh. I was planning to ride Lady 
down to Jim’s for a while, too,” added 
Bruce. “Wonder where she is.” 

After taking his school books inside and 
changing clothes, Bruce went into the shed 
for the saddle. “I'll get this out now and 
then I'll round Lady up; it shouldn’t take 
long.” 

But when he looked into the stall, it was 
empty, and when he went out and gazed past 
the shed into the field he could still see no 
trace of the horse. It was pretty level coun- 
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LINGI ‘= M ia 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


Chapter 1: Dream of Calabar 


IPTOEING around the little house in 

Aberdeen, Scotland, Mary Slessor looked 
at her sleeping brothers and sisters. Robert 
and John were curled up together on one 
narrow little bed. Susan held frail little 
Janie close to her on another. “Their faces 
do not look so thin and pinched with hun- 
ger when they are asleep,” she comforted 
herself. 

She wanted to bend down and kiss her 
pet, Janie, but she did not dare. The one 
thing she must not do was to awaken the 
children. With a worried frown on her ten- 
year-old forehead, she went into the 
kitchen. “Maybe he will not be drunk to- 
night,” she whispered hopefully to her 
mother. 

But Mrs. Slessor shook her head. “I 
thought I heard him shouting in the street 
only a minute ago,” she warned. She gave a 
little push against Mary’s thin shoulders. 
“Scoot in and go to bed,” she begged. “He 
might hurt you, and I couldn’t bear that.” 

Mary straightened up and tried to look 
tall and grown. “And maybe he will try to 
hurt you,” she said, “and I couldn’t bear 
that.” 

Just then they heard the creaky steps 
tremble. Mr. Slessor was coming up. He 
lurched into the kitchen, and Mary quivered 
away from the odor of strong drink that al- 
ways horrified her. As she had done so 
many times, she thought in a flash of what 
it would be like to have a father who didn’t 
drink. “I could jump into his arms and tell 
him that I was glad he was home,” she 
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sighed. But she had only a minute for think- 
ing and sighing. 

“Where is my supper?” Mr. Slessor 
shouted. There wasn’t any food in sight. “I 
suppose you gave it all to the brats,” he 
fumed. Mary stared at him in surprise and 
anger. She remembered how frail Janie had 
hardly been able to dip her bread in gravy 
and swallow it. And of how rickety the boys 
looked. 

“The food is being kept hot in the oven,” 
Mrs. Slessor told him quietly. She opened 
the oven door and lifted out a plate of food. 
There was as much on it as all the children 
together had eaten. Mary knew that her 
mother always tried to give him the most 
and be the kindest to him, because she 
thought his need was the greatest. She 
hoped to win him back to good living with 
Christian love. Mary found it hard to un- 
derstand. It seemed so unlikely to be 
successful. 

With a lunge her father reached the 
table. With wide and frightened eyes, Mary 
watched him grab the plate. He picked it up 
and threw it against the far wall. Instinc- 
tively Mary ran to rescue what bits of food 
she could. Then she saw how useless a task 
that was and began to pick up the broke 
china. Out of the corner of her eye she saw 
her father raise his arm. Her mother cringed 
away. 

Mary dropped the broken china and ran 
to leap between them. Mr. Slessor rained 
drunken blows on his small daughter’s head. 
Then he pushed her out into the darkness 
and latched the kitchen door against her. 
“Let me in,” she cried out. “Do not hurt my 
mother.” But the door didn’t open. 





Finally she peered through the window. 
Her mother was leading father out of the 
kitchen. He seemed meek enough now, as 
if all anger had left him. Mary knew that 
her mother would try to get him upstairs 
and to bed without waking the children. 
She shivered against the door and felt that 
she was more than locked out of her home. 
She felt that she was locked away from a 
world that other children knew. 

“It must be bright and sunny and beauti- 
ul in some homes,” she thought in despair. 

here the fathers love their families more 

an they love liquor, that is.” 

It seemed a long time before her mother 
came and let her in. Mary slid into her arms 
and they sobbed together. But only for a 
minute. There was a noise in the doorway. 
Robert and John and Susan and Janie were 
all awake. “Is it papa again?” Janie whis- 
pered. The pinched, frightened look was 
back on her face. 

Mrs. Slessor smiled at her children. 
“Well, now that you are all awake,” she 


beamed, “we might as well have a good 
story to go to sleep by.” Suddenly all the 
darkness of a moment ago was gone. 

“What did you hear at church this last 
time?” Susan asked. 

“Was it more about Africa?” 
demanded. 

John poked his brother in the ribs. “You 
and Africa,” he said. “Maybe she heard 
about another spot this time.” 

Mrs. Slessor got them all perched on the 
packing boxes that they used for chairs. 
“Robert is right,” she said. “It was about 
Africa.” Then she grinned at them com- 
panionably. “Maybe other spots are spoken 
of sometimes,” she admitted. “Only it seems 
to be Africa that stays in my mind.” 

“Tell us again about the African chief at 
Calabar,” Mary begged. “I never get tired 
of hearing about him.” 

It was now 1856, and the mission in West 
Africa had been started about ten years 
earlier. The African chief had offered land 
to anyone who would come to teach him and 


Robert 





TOM DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 


Mary rushed to defend her mother, and her drunken father began to beat her around the head. 
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his people. Mary could picture the tall 
chief, burnished black, and wearing star- 
tling white plumes stuck in his topknot. 
She had imagined what he was like so often 
that she didn’t even have to close her eyes 
to see him. 

“Many missionaries have gone into Af- 
rica,” Mrs. Slessor said. “Some of them have 
been killed. Others are still working there. 
Yet there is not enough light. It is as if 
only tiny candles were set about to illumi- 
nate a whole dark continent.” 

“Robert Moffat went to stay with Chief 
Afrikaner,” John reminded them. He was 
always teasing Robert about liking to hear 
about Africa. Yet he seemed to remember 
everything their mother told them—maybe 
even better than the others did. 

“He is still there and doing a great work, 
even though the chief whom he loved died 
quite a while ago.” 

“He said he had seen the smoke from a 
thousand villages where the word of God 
had never been heard,” Robert Slessor said. 

Mary was so happy and comfortable that 
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she hugged her knees and almost purred. 
Soon they would be talking about her hero, 
David Livingstone. It was those very words 
of Robert Moffat’s that had made him de- 
cide to go to Africa. 

But Robert’s mind was still on the man 
who had the same name as his own. “Robert 
Moffat was only twenty-one when he sailed 
to Africa,” he reminded them. “When I am 
twenty-one, I will go, too.” 

“None of you will be well enough or 
strong enough to go anywhere if you don’t 
get to sleep,” Mrs. Slessor cautioned. There 
had been no sound from their drunken fa- 
ther for quite a while now. Reluctantly the 
children crawled down from the boxes. soon® 
they were curled up and fast asleep. Mary 
stretched out in her place by the kitchen, 
but she didn’t sleep. 

There had been no chance to talk about 
David Livingstone. Letters came back to 
England from him. There were little maps 
along the edges of most of his mail. When 
one of the church papers printed one of 


To page 18 





Borrowed Light 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


THOUGHT we would come to a town 

before this,” Mrs. Jones said to her hus- 
band as they drove through the twilight in 
the Mojave Desert. “I’m getting tired, and it 
is so lonely away out here in the desert. I 
wish we would come to a town before it is 
completely dark.” 

“Now, Ethel,” her husband replied, pat- 
ting her hand, “there is nothing in the world 
to be afraid of. Evening is an ideal time for 
traveling, and we will probably reach a lit- 
tle town before long.” 

All this happened before the days of mo- 
tels, but in those days there were cabins 
where tourists could sleep and cook for 
themselves. Not every little town had cab- 
ins, and the Joneses drove for several hours 
without finding one. 

“Elmer, I'm getting scared. What if we 
had tire trouble or engine trouble away 
out here alone? And what if someone de- 
cided to hold us up?” 

“Women surely have big imaginations,” 
Mr. Jones laughed. “There’s not a thing can 
happen to hurt us out here.” He drove around 
a curve and saw the first car they had seen in 


more than an hour. It was a model-T Ford 
traveling the same direction they were, but 
it was moving so slowly that Mr. Jones de- 
cided to pass it and hurry on. 

But in this decision he was mistaken, for 
when he accelerated, the car ahead speeded 
up. He slowed down—and the car ahead 
slowed down. At first, Mr. Jones was sure 
he was imagining it, but after trying to 
pass again, unsuccessfully, he had to admit 
to himself that the car in front was trying 
to delay them. 

“Someone is trying to play a game with 
us,” he said to his wife, hoping to reassure 
her, and thereby to reassure himself. “I 
guess they must be as lonely as we are.” He 
laughed—but it was a hollow laugh. Even 
before he had said it, he knew this was no 
laughing matter. That model-T was def- 
initely not going to let them pass, neither 
was it going to speed up. They could only 

To page 16 


Mr. Jones speeded up to pass the car in front—and 
the car in front speeded up. But when he slowed, it 
slowed too. Was this the beginning of a holdup? 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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THE BIBLE 


Poetry Award 
By BERNARD JOHNSTON, Age 13 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Bible is a warning 

That all of us should heed; 
The Bible is a blessing, 

If we would only read. 


The Bible is a guide 

In the straight and narrow way 
Through the darkest shadows 

To a new and brighter day. 


AN INGATHERING HORSE 


True-Story Award 
By KATHY BAKER, Age 12 


Santa Rosa, California 


One Tuesday afternoon my horse and I 
went Ingathering up the country road I 
live on. 

About two miles from my home I tied the 
horse to a fence and went around to a group 
of houses. When I was almost finished I saw 
that the horse was loose. I ran and got him 
and tied him to a tree. 

Then I went to the two remaining 
houses, but when I returned to get the 
horse, he had caught the horn of his saddle 
in the branch of the tree. 

He pulled and pulled till he broke the 
branch. 

The saddle by now was sideways, so I 
tried to straighten it, but I couldn't. 
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I took it off and tried to put it on rig 
but the horse wouldn’t let me. He kicked so 
much I had to leave the saddle and blanket 
in the orchard, and we both walked home. 

The horse showed his teeth all the way 
and looked as if he was laughing because he 
didn’t have the saddle or me on him. 

It was about five-thirty when I reached 
home. When mother got home we went 
and got the saddle and blanket. 

When I counted the money, I found I 
had $7.20, so I guess it was worth it, don’t 
you think so? 


MISSING FOR FIVE DAYS 


True-Story Award 


By VIVIEN FRENCH, Age 13 
Devon, England 


My dog’s name is Mitzi, and when she 
was about six months old she was lost. This 
is how it happened. 

About a month after we bought her, my 
brother had to go to the university for the 
first time, and mummy and daddy took him 
there in the car. Mitzi and I stayed with my 
friend Sally. 

After we had been there awhile I let 
Mitzi off the leash. She wandered into the 
garden and strangely disappeared. We 
searched a bit, but as it was too dark to see 
anything we came in. That night Sally and 
prayed that we would find her the next da 

In the morning we started searching 
again, and we asked in all the houses around, 
but we could not find her. 

The next day mummy and daddy came 
home, and they called to see if she would 
recognize their voices. We were all very 
sad. An advertisement was put in the paper, 
and every day we prayed. 

Five days later Sally's mother rang up to 





say that the dog was found, so we rushed to 
her house and there was Mitzi. She wagged 
her tail till it seemed it would come off. 

Even though Jesus might take a long time 
to answer our prayers, He always answers 
in the end. 


(ee 


DOES GOD ANSWER? 


First True-Story Award 


By MARIE FABRIGA, Age 15 
Cebu City, Philippines 


One evening my mother wanted to write, 
so she looked for some clean paper that she 
had placed in an envelope that also con- 
tained some important documents. She 
searched in the cupboard, but could not find 
the envelope. 

Panic seized her. Had she lost the docu- 
ments? She searched everywhere. It finally 
dawned on her memory that she had taken 
the documents four days before to the 
mayor of Molave for advice. But she could 
not remember where she had left them, for 
she was sure she had been careful. The town 
of Molave was three miles away from her 
home. She told the bigger children—aged 
eleven and eight—about the loss, and we 
knelt and told God our problem. 

Early in the morning mother prayed: 
“Dear God, I cannot find the papers, but 
You know where they are. You know that if 
they cannot be found we have nothing to 
present to the court and will have no hope 
of recovering the land some people have 
taken from us. Father, please guide me, 
lead me.” 

While she was still praying, my little 
brother, aged four, wailed in pain. Mother 
opened her eyes and saw that his cheek was 
badly swollen. He stopped crying, so mother 
continued praying. She then decided to take 
my brother to Dr. Rodrigo in Molave be- 
ore proceeding to Pagadian, the capital of 
he province, where she thought she could 
get copies of the lost papers. 

My brother willingly agreed to go to the 
dentist, which surprised mother, for he had 
always resisted being taken before. They 
dressed hurriedly and took a bus to Molave. 

Dr. Rodrigo’s greeting was, “Mrs. Fa- 
briga, did you lose some important papers?” 

“Yes,” my mother answered sadly. She 
was thinking so much about her loss that 


she did not even wonder how Dr. Rodrigo 
happened to know. He then took a big 
envelope from the top of his cabinet and 
handed it to her. It looked familiar. It was 
familiar! Mother quickly opened it and all 
the documents were there. 

Mother could not contain herself. She 
shed tears of gratitude and happiness. She 
asked the dentist how he happened to have 
the envelope, and he said that a certain man 
had handed it to him, but where the man 
got it the dentist did not know. 


“Come now, little brother, let Dr. Ro- 
drigo see your teeth,” mother urged. But 
my little brother wouldn’t budge. He said 
his tooth wasn’t aching any more. Indeed, 
the swelling on his cheek was gone. Mother 
and my brother came home without any 
treatment. 


My brother is now eight years old, but 
his teeth have never bothered him again 
since that day, whereas before he had often 
cried from toothache. 


If my mother had gone to Pagadian that 
day she would have been thoroughly dis- 
couraged, for we found out later that there 
wasn’t even one other copy of the lost docu- 
ments. Surely the Lord knew it and led my 
mother to the dentist’s clinic where the 
envelope was wonderfully delivered. 


Now I am fifteen, but it seems to me that 
the incident took place just yesterday. Does 
God answer? This little story leaves no 
doubt in my mind. 





LAKE GUNN, FIORDLAND 
NATIONAL PARK, SOUTH 
NEW ZEALAND 


Photography Award 


By Marilynne Wiltshire, Age 13 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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STOPPING 


the Runaway Train! 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


ey lived in a little cottage beside a 
railroad track. His father was an engi- 
neer and drove a locomotive for Santa Fe 
freight trains between San Bernardino and 
Barstow in California. 

When Billy was a very little fellow his 
mother would take him out on the porch ev- 
ery morning when she knew daddy would 
be driving his engine past the house, so 
Billy could wave and shout. Of course, daddy 
was always looking for him and would wave 
back. It should be no surprise to anyone to 
learn that Billy early made up his mind he 
would be an engine driver himself some 
day. 

Sometimes daddy would take him around 
the railway yards in San Bernardino. What 
fun it was to look into the roundhouse and 
see fifteen or twenty engines on separate 
tracks, waiting to be called outside for 
work! But the biggest thrill of ail came 
when Billy’s daddy would take him up into 
the cab of his own engine! Billy would ask 
all kinds of questions about what this dial 
meant, and what that lever was for, and how 
did he make the train go forward or back- 
ward, and how to blow the whistle. Some- 
times his daddy would even let him blow 
the whistle or set the bell to ringing. Of 
course, Billy coaxed and coaxed his daddy to 
show him how to drive the engine, and let 
him do it himself, but daddy always said he 
wasn’t big enough. “When you are eleven 
years old I will show you how to make the 
engine go.” Eleven years old! Billy was only 
eight when that promise was made, but he 
didn’t forget it. 
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It was only in the summertime that Billy 
could go down where the freight trains were 
made up. Billy was a plucky little fellow, 
and the other trainmen knew and liked 
him as they liked his father, who was one 
of the best engine drivers in the company. 





The runaway engine was steaming up the track—and 








Two years to wait, thought Billy on his 
ninth birthday! Then there was only one 
year, then eleven months, ten, nine, eight, 
seven, ... and at last it was his birthday. 

“Daddy, will you take me with you to the 
yards tomorrow?” Billy asked the morning 
he turned eleven. 

“No, Billy, we can't do it tomorrow, for 
that is a school day. But next week when 
you have a holiday, I promise you that that 
will be the day.” 

And it was. In the early morning daddy 
drove a proud and excited Billy to the yards. 
What a lot he would be able to tell his 
schoolmates the next day! How they would 
envy him! Someday he would have a loco- 
motive all his own, and perhaps he might 
even drive a fast passenger express. 

It didn’t take Billy long to learn the vari- 
ous moves he had to make to set the engine 
going. His father showed him how to start 
gently, how to go faster, and last of all, how 
to reverse and go backward. After two hours 
of this, Billy’s daddy wanted to stop, but the 
boy begged so hard that they kept on go- 
ing till lunch. Billy had a wonderful time. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





ne track—and the passenger train was only minutes away! 


When the next summer vacation came, 
Billy went to the yards again and got a lot 
more practice. The engineers who watched 
him were astonished at how carefully he 
drove. They all said that someday he would 
make a great engineer himself. 

This summer came to an end too, much to 
Billy's sorrow, and he had to go back to 
school. Every morning the bus picked him 
up and took him to the city, returning him 
to his home in the foothills at the end of the 
day. 

One afternoon Billy's daddy was at work 
in the yards, making up a long freight train 
for Chicago. Car after car was added, until 
there were more than a hundred lined up 
with the caboose attached, only waiting for 
the engine. The engine itself, with steam 
up but still without a driver or fireman, was 
waiting on a nearby track. It was a very busy 
afternoon, and cars were being shunted all 
over the yards. A string of eight cars was 
sent rolling down one of the tracks, which 
happened to be the very one on which the 
engine stood. Probably the man who turned 
them loose didn’t realize how fast they were 
going. At any rate, they kept going until 
they struck the rear of the engine. This 
jolted the starting lever into fast speed posi- 
tion. For a few seconds the wheels spun 
around furiously, sparks flying. Then they 
gripped, and down the track at ever increas- 
ing speed went the driverless engine. 

Billy’s daddy was walking over to this 
very engine to attach it to the Chicago 
freight when to his astonishment he saw it 
go rushing off on its own. Horrified, he re- 
membered that the switches had been set to 
give the freight train the right of way clear 
out of the city. There was no way to stop it! 
He rushed to the dispatcher’s office to report 
the dangerous situation and see what could 
be done. 

“Runaway engine on track number two!” 
The message flashed in every switching of- 
fice up the line. How far the engine would 
go, no one could guess, for it had a full head 
of steam and might last for miles. The 
tracks wound up the Cajon Pass, so the steep 
grade would doubtless bring the engine to 
a standstill much sooner than if the track 
were all level. The facts were quickly dis- 
cussed in the dispatcher’s office. Perhaps the 
engine wouldn’t do any harm, just run her- 
self out. 

Suddenly Billy's daddy brought his fist 
crashing down on the table. 
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“We have forgotten one thing,” he ex- 
claimed. “There is a passenger train coming 
down that pass right now, and unless we can 
stop the runaway, there will be a head-on 
collision!” The men looked at one another 
in consternation. The engine had to be 
stopped, but no one seemed to have any 
idea how to do it. 

Then Billy's daddy jumped to his feet and 
rushed to the telephone on the wall. Since 
this was before the days of dial telephones, 
he had to wait for the operator to take the 
number and ring his home. Suppose Billy 
wasn’t there? Suppose he was playing out- 
side! “Oh, Billy,” breathed the man, “please 
don’t fail me!” 

“Hello,” came the voice from the other 
end. 

“Is that you, Billy? Listen carefully. I 
want you to do something very important. 
There is a runaway engine coming up the 
valley. It may be passing our house within 
the next three or four minutes. You must 
stop that engine. I don’t care how you do it. 
Put rocks or barrels or anything that will de- 
rail that engine on the track. Please, Billy, 
go and do it now. There's a passenger train 
coming from the other direction and you 
are the only one that can save it. You must 
hurry. Good luck and good-by!” 

Dropping the receiver, Billy rushed out 
into the back yard to see what he could find 
to put on the track. He wondered whether 
the wheelbarrow would do, but decided it 
was too light. The cowcatcher would just 
toss it aside. He saw an old car axle and 
started to pick it up, only to find it too 
heavy for his twelve-year-old arms. As he 
turned to roll an empty oil barrel out of the 
driveway, a sudden thought struck him. He 
grabbed a five-gallon can of motor oil and 
struggled with it out to the tracks. 

He glanced down the track. The engine 
was coming! He could see it about a mile 
away. He opened the spout of the can and 
walked down the track laying a_ thick 
stream of oil on the rail. When he had gone 
perhaps a hundred feet, he changed and 
walked back up the other side, oiling that 
rail also. With the empty can in his hand, he 
stepped off the track and saw that the engine 
was almost upon him. The wheels struck the 
oil—and a broad smile spread over Billy's 
face. The wheels were spinning! The en- 
gine slowed down. It stopped. Then with 
wheels still revolving forward, it began to 
slip back down the track. 
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Now it was easy. Bill clambered up the 
steps of the cab, his heart singing for joy. 
He seized the throttle, put the engine into 
reverse, dropped some sand onto the track, 
and started for the yards. 

Meanwhile, Billy’s daddy and his com- 
panions had been having some very anxious 
moments. Had Billy been able to derail the 
engine? Perhaps it might even now be ly- 
ing across the track. Would Billy realize it 
was his duty to try to warn the on-coming 
passenger train? Just on the chance that the 
boy might have gone into the house again, 
he called his home, but there was no answer. 
There was nothing to do but wait, and wait, 
and wait. Slowly the minutes ticked away. 

One of the men was standing near the 
window. Suddenly he whistled in amaze- 
ment. 

“Look!” he shouted. “There comes that 
engine now, straight down the track! It’s 
stopping, too! Whatever could have hap- 
pened?” 

In a few seconds, the dispatcher’s office 
was empty. Men ran across the tracks as 
fast as they could toward the runaway en- 
gine. Great was their surprise when out of 
the cab of the giant locomotive stepped 
Billy, a broad smile of triumph on his boy- 
ish face. 

“Billy, Billy!” exclaimed his father. “How 
did you do it?” 

Billy told them what he had done, the 
men listening with growing astonishment 
and admiration. They clapped him on the 
back, and told him he was a hero and had 
saved many lives. A few minutes later, the 
passenger train that had been the cause of 
so much alarm and worry steamed slowly 
into the station. The unknowing passengers 
strolled up and down the platform, com- 
pletely ignorant of the terrible danger from 
which they had been delivered. 

The next day, of course, many of them 
found out, for the story was published in the 
newspapers. The division manager of the 
Sante Fe railroad heard about it and de- 
cided that Billy should be rewarded. It was a 
proud and happy day for the boy when the 
manager came to his school and publicly 
presented him with a medal for bravery. 

“Some day, Billy,” the manager said, “I 
believe we are going to be able to trust you 
with our finest trains.” 

Billy was more determined than ever to 
make that prophecy come true, and it did 
come true a few years later. 
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NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW Feels Impact of 
Southeastern California’s PATHFINDERS 


OT one, but two of the Pathfinder clubs 

of Southeastern California chose the 
Orange Show as a place to share their faith. 
Both the Redlands Pathfinder Club, under 
the direction of Don Overton, and the Ar- 
lington Pathfinder Club, under the direction 
of Lawrence Paulson, entered elaborate 
booths in the hobby-display section of the 
great festival, the National Orange Show of 
San Bernardino. 

These booths were manned each evening 
and Sundays by groups of Pathfinders 
working in relays, demonstrating the skills 
they acquired in the clubs. Many people 
stopped by to ask questions, and many 





Arlington’s booth was rated the most interesting. 


G. RAY JAMES, Reporting 


wanted to know what the club stood for and 
who offered such an outstanding program. 
This gave both leaders and Pathfinders the 
opportunity they wanted to let their light 
shine. 

They had carefully planned a printed 
card that explained the aims and goals of 
the Seventh-day Adventist youth organiza- 
tion—the Pathfinders. The working dis- 
plays with Pathfinders actually demonstrat- 
ing their skills kept a large crowd always 
on hand and created sensational interest in 
that portion of the hobby-display section. 

Both clubs received awards. Redlands got 
first prize for the booth display on “Out- 
door Living and Camping,” while Arling- 
ton received a second-prize ribbon for the 
booth on “Plastic Embedding.” They re- 
ceived also a special trophy, as the hobby 
booth with the working display that at- 
tracted the attention of the largest number 
of people. One feature of Arlington’s booth 
that was a sure attention getter was the large 
ceiling of plastic, which had a picture of the 
starry heavens with the constellations 
mapped in, each panel having been made 
by a Pathfinder. 

The booths were on the balcony of the 
huge Swing Auditorium, but we understand 
that next year they will be down on the 
main floor, because of the large number of 
people they attracted. 

Redlands Pathfinders also walked off with 
a first-prize trophy for marching on Sunday, 
May 3, when the Orange Show parade 
marched through the town of San 
Bernardino. 

The Pathfinders and their leaders thrilled 
to the opportunity of letting their light 
shine, and plans are underway already for 
these clubs to participate again next year. 
In fact, their enthusiasm has sparked an in- 
terest in many clubs to join them in the op- 
portunity of witnessing for the Master. 

Congratulations to Arlington and Red- 
lands! 
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Borrowed Light 
From page 9 





hope that it would not stop and force 
them to stop, too. Mr. Jones did not like to 
admit the thought, but he knew this could 
be leading to a holdup. He deliberately 
tried to be jolly about the affair, however, so 
as to keep his wife from becoming panicky. 

Mile after anxious mile, the Joneses 
trailed in forced obedience to the car ahead. 
Mile after anxious mile they worried and 
prayed. By the time the “game” had gone 
on for more than an hour, even Mr. Jones 
admitted that something was wrong, and he 
worried openly. “All we can do is to pray 
and watch for cabins,” he told his wife. 
Never had miles seemed so long, or night 
so dark. Mr. Jones was nervous, and his wife 
was crying quietly at his side. 

“Ethel, cheer up,” he said, patting her 
hand again. “I see lights ahead. Probably it 
is cabins. Let’s just hope that car drives 
right by, and we'll turn off quickly before 
they miss us.” But lights at night always 
seem closer than they are, and it was quite 
some time before the Joneses were at last 
able to turn into the courtyard of the cabins 
—for such the lights had indeed proved 
to be. 

“Thank the Lord for delivering us,” 
Mrs. Jones said reverently. “We will get us 
a place here to rest after that awful experi- 
ence. What was that?” She looked quickly 
behind her. The model-T had slammed on 
its brakes, and even as the Joneses watched, 
it began backing up. “Quick, Elmer, let’s 
rush into the office and tell the manager 
how these folks have bothered us for miles. 
Maybe they can call the police.” 

Mr. Jones helped his wife out of the car, 
and they hurried toward the office just as the 
model-T pulled into the courtyard. They 
pushed open the office door as two people 
from the model-T climbed out and ran to- 
ward the office too. 

“Oh, what would we have done if you 
hadn’t come along when you did!” the man 
shouted as he burst into the office. “We 
thought for sure we were gonners when our 
lights gave out on us out there in the dark.” 

“We hope we didn’t scare you too much,” 
the wife added, for she saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones’s relieved looks. Then bit by bit the 
story came out: The McCartneys had been 
driving along when the fuse for their head- 
lights burned out. They were “miles from 
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nowhere” and did not know what to do. 
Then they saw the lights of the Joneses’ car 
and decided to drive ahead of it, traveling 
in their light. 

“We just did not dare to let you pass us, 
and when you slowed down we had to slow 
down, too. Thanks for letting us borrow 
your lights.” 

You know, the Joneses and the Mc- 
Cartneys traveled for several days together 
and had such a good time, all because the 
Joneses let the McCartneys “borrow” their 
lights. Juniors, you can make friends, too, by 
sharing your light! 





Why Bruce’s Horse Disappeared 
From page 5 


try, and he could usually see Lady, wherever 
she might be in the fields. Do you suppose 
something happened to her? Even if he did 
dislike feeding Lady, he wouldn’t want her 
to get hurt. 

After ten minutes of fruitless search, 
Bruce decided he’d better check with 
mother. Maybe someone had decided to 
borrow Lady for the afternoon. 

“Mom, where’s Lady? And Smudge isn’t 
around either!” Bruce began. “Do you think 
something could have happened to them?” 

“I suppose it could,” mother answered 
wisely. “You didn’t want any animals to care 
for any more, remember? You'd be just as 
happy without them, wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, it’s kind of handy being able to 
ride Lady down to Jim’s,” Bruce said. He 
didn’t want to get too involved in discus- 
sion of some of the things he had said 
about his pets. “Where do you suppose they 
are?” 

“Tl go out and help you hunt for them, 
Bruce,” said Rodney, who had overheard the 
last of the conversation from the living 
room, where he was finishing his English 
assignment. “They can’t be too far away; 
let's go down toward the creek. They're 
probably both down there.” 

A half hour later, two sad-looking boys 
returned to the house. Lady and Smudge 
were not around. The boys had looked ev- 
erywhere, and there wasn’t a sign of either 
animal. 

“Mom, something really must have hap- 
pened! There isn’t a trace of Lady or 
Smudge,” Bruce announced. 
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“And Lady cost a hundred dollars!” Rod- 
ney added. The boys had chipped in part of 
their savings to help in the purchase. 

“Mom, what'll we do? We've got to find 
them!” Bruce wailed. 

“Well, I expect we'll have to wait until 
dad gets home and ask him to help us,” 
mother answered. “There’s not much else 
we can do right now. You'd better finish 
your homework, both of you, so that when 
he comes you can be ready to help.” 

Usually it took a lot of persuasion to get 
the boys to finish their homework early. To- 
night, though, they got right down to 
business. 

They finished just before Mr. Barker 
came home. He listened to the sad story 
concerning the “lost” animals and then 
told the boys to jump into the car. “I have a 
hunch where they might have gone,” he 
said. 

After the boys got into the car, Mr. Bar- 
ker turned to his wife. “Do you think they 
have learned their lesson? I’m tired of hear- 
ing their complaints at feeding time.” 

“They were extremely unhappy when 
_ they came back after searching around the 
field for half an hour,” mother answered. “I 
really do think they might try to be more 
cooperative after this.” 

It didn’t take long for father to drive the 
short distance to Uncle Ben’s farm. As soon 
as the car turned into the yard, Rodney and 
Bruce saw Smudge and Lady by the barn. 

“Oh, Dad, you and mother knew all the 
time!” Bruce scolded. “Rodney and I were 
really worried.” 

“Yes, boys, we did know all along. But 
let me tell you one thing: This time the 
animals were gone ‘on vacation.’ But if you 
boys don’t spruce up and handle your share 
of the responsibilities there may come 
another time—a time when the animals 
will be gone for good. Mother and I are 
tired of hearing you complain about your 
chores.” 

Father was one to keep his word. This 
@::: no idle threat, and Rodney and Bruce 

ere both well aware of it. 

But, somehow, Lady and Smudge seemed 
just a little dearer from that time on. Per- 
haps the boys’ fruitless search, coupled 
with dad’s admonition, was just enough to 
help them remember that responsibility was 
a definite part of growing up. They couldn't 
enjoy the fun without sharing in the work 
too. 





PEN PALS 


Elena Omega. Cadiz, Negros, Occidental, Philip- 
pine Islands. Reading, stamps. 

Fedelina Omega, age 10. Cadiz, Negros, Occiden- 
tal, Philippine Islands. Reading. 

Lawrence Livingstone, age 13. Grove Bush, No. 2 
R.D., Invercargill, Southland, New Zealand. Nature 
study, stamps, swimming. 

Karen Elaine Perkins, age 13. 73 Gaylor Avenue, 
Oroville, California, U.S.A. Music, swimming, skating, 
rocks. 

Manzur Ahmed, age 16. Bungalor 176, Railway 
Road, Chuharkana, West Pakistan. Photography, sing- 
ing, games, hunting. 

Thomas Emde, age 13. Route 2, Box 697, Apopka, 
Florida, U.S.A. Singing, piano, swimming, water ski- 
ing. 

Verle Thompson, Jr., age 12. Route 1, Box 575A, 
Apopka, Florida, U.S.A. Swimming, water skiing, 
singing, piano, saxophone. 

Georgeann Peterson, age 10. 164 Douglas Street, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. Swimming, piano, outdoor 
sports. 

Andrzej Adamczyk, age 16. Warszawa-Wlochy, 
Cietrzewia 34/5, Poland. Post cards. 








Twenty Shillings on the 
Window Sill 


From page 3 


window on their way back to their dormi- 
tory after worship in the chapel. 

“There you are,” the trader exclaimed. 
“See what I mean? None of those chaps is 
what you would call overweight, and they 
are typical of the ones I have seen around 
here. It’s only common sense. Money makes 
it easy to get food from the trading store; 
and I say there isn’t one of those boys who 
wouldn’t take money if he had the 
opportunity.” 

“But the Bible tells us not to steal,” an- 
swered the missionary, “and here we teach 
the boys to follow the Bible.” 

“Maybe,” admitted the trader. “But they 
will follow the Bible only when it suits 
them.” 

The conversation was interrupted as the 
missionary’s wife called the men to supper. 
The trader did not usually visit this island, 
for there was very little copra here, and 
copra was what he wanted. However, while 
passing the island this time, the engine of 
his launch had begun to miss and splutter, 
and he had put in to make some repairs. He 
found that one of the cylinders was cracked, 
and while the crew did makeshift repairs 
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he spent his spare time visiting the 
missionaries. 

Later in the evening, just before the 
trader left for the night, he again mentioned 
the dishonesty of the island folk. 

“Yes, sir, I'm sure they would take any- 
thing,” he announced. “I'll tell you what I'll 
do. I have here one pound in twenty one- 
shilling pieces. I will be here for about a 
week before we set out again. I would like 
to put a mark on each of these shillings and 
leave them here on your window ledge 
where the path goes by. We'll soon see what 
will become of them. I'll warrant they will 
be gone before morning.” 

The missionary readily agreed, and the 
long row of shiny coins was placed on the 
window ledge. The missionary’s wife smiled 
to herself as the trader counted them out, 
but she said nothing. 

Frequently, and at unexpected times dur- 
ing the week, the trader dropped in to say 
Hello. At least that was the reason that he 
gave, but the first thing he would do each 
time he came was to walk to the window 
and inspect the ledge. 

It was easy to see that the boys knew the 
money was there. Each day the coins were 
arranged in a different pattern. Sometimes 
they were in a double row, like marching 
soldiers, sometimes in little heaps of four, 
and once in a tall shiny, shaky stack of 
twenty. There seemed to be no end to the 
different arrangements that could be made 
with those twenty silver shillings. Their 
shininess was dulled by a little dirt and 
quite a lot of cocoanut oil, but there were 
always twenty coins on the ledge. And each 
coin had the trader’s mark. 

Toward the end of the week the trader 
called just as often, but his visits to the win- 
dow were brief. In fact, it seemed as if he 
felt that he was wasting his time walking 
across the room to the window where the 
coins were—to where the whole twenty of 
them were. 

“Well,” he remarked, as he called for the 
last time to say he was sailing with the 
morning tide, “if I hadn’t seen it myself I 
would not have believed it. I will take back 
what I said. It seems that the fellows here 
at the mission are different.” 

He paused for a second a few feet down 
the path and half turned to the missionaries. 
His face lit up with a smile as he said, 
“There'll always be a vacancy for your boys 
in my crew.” 
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Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 8 


his letters, they always showed new places 
that he had marked out. 

“He is finding those places so that he can 
prove that many missions can be set up,” she 
told herself. It didn’t seem odd to her that 
she knew so much about Livingstone, even 
if she was only ten years old. Her mother 
had talked about missions ever since Mary 
could remember. 

As she dozed off her final thought was 
about Africa. “Just as soon as I am old 
enough I will go,” she said contentedly. 
Morning pushed her dream back, but it 
didn’t wipe it out. It was just put away for 
a while. That was because her father was 
growling about his food again. 

“Mother left early because someone hired 
her to do a day’s work,” Mary said quietly. “I 
will make a bowl of porridge for you and 
heat a corn cake.” She tied her mother's big 
apron around her and put some water on 
the wood stove to boil. 

Her father grinned at her blankly. He 
didn’t seem to remember that he had 
pushed her out last night. “I’m not very 
strong,” he said, “but as soon as I feel better 
I will find work. Then your mother can 
stay home and take care of you.” He dipped 
into the thin porridge that Mary set before 
him. “And take care of me, too,” he said 
disgustedly. 

The children trooped sleepily to the 
kitchen door. Mary tried to wave them back 
before Mr. Slessor saw them. But she didn’t 
manage it successfully. “Get those children 
out from underfoot,’ he stormed. “Don’t 
they know I am sick?” 

Quick tears came into Janie’s eyes. Mary 
wanted to comfort her, but she didn’t turn 
from the stove. Instead she put the heated 
corn cakes on a cracked plate and gave them 
to her father. He took a bite or two. Then he 
shoved them away angrily. He was grum- 
bling under his breath when he left the 
house. 

Mary tried to copy her mother. “Come 
into the kitchen while the corn cakes are 
warm,” she called cheerfully. She poured 
porridge into bowls and put a precious bit 
of sugar on Janie’s corn cake. Then she 
bowed her head and said the blessing. 

Last night she had thought this was a 
house of darkness with nothing bright in it. 
Now, this morning, she knew better. When 











she had thanked the heavenly Father for the 
food she thanked Him for another thing, 
too. “Thank You, God, for a mother who is 
a Christian,” she said. “Bless her and help 
her children to be like her.” 

Just as soon as the kitchen was straight- 
ened up, Robert pulled up the one good 
chair in the house. It was Mr. Slessor’s arm- 
chair. He stood on the seat and looked over 
the back of it. He was ready to play a game 
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reacher, talking to the African “heathens.” 

“Burn your wooden idols,” he shouted. August 
“Put away those idols of stone. There is only —_9. Matt. 24:32, 
one God. He lives up in heaven. He isn’t times 
wood and He isn’t stone. He is a loving 4 _ Fe Ho > pe sg 4 
Father, and all He wants is for His children 2’ ea 1:12 Blessed is. the hve that endures 
to love Him.” temptation 

Susan said Amen, and Janie began to 13. Matt. 7:17 Good tree bringeth forth good 


fruit 
— a psalm. - made Mary feel all ya, V4 Ps. 50:6 God is judge Himself 
inside. “Some day I am going over and ta 15. Heb. 4:4 God rested the seventh day 


to the folk in the jungles,” she announced 
solemnly. “I am going to tell the tall war- 
riors about God. And I will tell all the little 


children, too.” as going on and on—and on. But now it 
Susan and Janie and John looked at her seemed as if they would go on forever. 
with wide eyes. She could see that they be- Mary rushed out into the blue Scottish dusk, 
lieved her though. But Robert didn’t feel pulled the kitchen door shut behind her, 
that way. “Girls can’t be missionaries,” he and lay down and sobbed. 
scoffed. “The lions would eat you up before It was a long time before she ever spoke 
you even had a chance to talk, because you of Africa again. She listened while her 
wouldn’t know how to shoot them.” mother read, just as before, but her heart 
_ “If God needs a girl to help Him in Af- did not leap up like a trout in a stream, the 
rica,” Mary told him, “He will keep the way it used to. She didn’t chant psalms with 
lions away from her. Then she won't need her brother Robert, either. The preaching 
to know how to shoot.” Yet she looked wor- game that he played hurt her too much. 
ried. What if she never got to go? What if The children were all thin and underfed. 
she wasn’t needed or wanted? Mary was used to that. Perhaps that is why 
| Her eyes must have looked stricken with she didn’t notice that Robert had almost 
doubt, for Robert spoke to her grandly.“Do quit his preaching anyhow. Then one day 
not worry,” he promised. “I will smuggle he didn’t get up from his bed. His mother 
you in and you can watch me preach.” knelt by his side and fed him hot soup. 
When Mrs. Slessor got home Robert was Mary dipped cloths in cool water and 
bubbling over with his plans. She had heard bathed his fevered head. 


Signs of summer and signs of the 








them many times before. There was nothing Once they met in the kitchen, Mary and 
new about them except that Mary had been her mother, each busy with the humble task 
e: I Qi Mrs. Slessor smiled at Mary gently. of caring for Robert. “He isn’t going to get 


“I will be proud to have a son who is a mis- well,” Mrs. Slessor whispered. “If he had 
sionary,” she said. Then she sighed. “I would only had good food and plenty of milk 
be proud to have a daughter go too—but I ” She fought back a sob and wiped her 
could never manage without Mary.” eyes dry of tears. 

It had never been hard for Mary to help Mary tiptoed in to stand beside him as 
her mother. She always wanted to protect she had done so often while he slept. “Burn 
her and stay by her as long as she was your wooden idols,” he said. “Put away your 
needed. Yet, deep in her heart, Mary had idols of stone.” Hastily she dropped the cool 
always felt, too, that days like these would cloth down on his head. She thought his 
end. She had never once thought of them To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conterenclD 


Theme for third quarter: “Lessons Jesus Taught" 


Vil—Self-denial 


(AUGUST 15) 


Memory VERSE: “I delight to do thy will, O 
my God: yea, thy law is within my heart” (Psalm 


40:8). 
SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the rich young ruler who 
Wanted to be a disciple of Jesus, in Matthew 
19:16-22. Learn the memory verse, thinking of 
its meaning. 


SUNDAY 
Denying Self 


Open your Bible to Matthew 16. 


Have you noticed how some people never seem 
to think of others at all? They are only on the 
lookout for themselves. They get what they want 
and do what they want to, no matter what it 
may cost or how it may inconvenience others. 
Strange though it may seem, these people are 
seldom happy and contented, even though they 
try to make themselves happy. 

Then there are other people who never seem 
to spare a thought for themselves. They are 
always doing things for others no matter what 
it may cost or how it may inconvenience them. 
And strange as that may also seem, they are 
happy people, even though they do not set out 
to do the things they want for themselves. 

Jesus explained this to His disciples one day. 
He told them about a principle that works even 
though at first thought it does not seem as 
though it possibly could. You can read this 
principle, in verses 24 and 25. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 417, pars. 1, 

TuInK! Do you put consideration for yourself 
and your wants first in your life, or last? 


Pray to find the joy that comes from putting 
the consideration of others first. 
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MONDAY 
How Jesus Denied Himself 


Open your Bible to John 8. 


The whole life of Jesus was a demonstration 
of what He taught about denying ourselves to 
help others. 

If Jesus had put Himself first, do you think 
He would ever have left His home in heaven 
to come and live among sinful, unhappy, ig- 
norant people? Whom did Jesus always strive 
to please? Read verse 29, 

Satan practiced the very opposite of this 
principle of denying self. He was on the look- 
out for himself, for position, and for glory for 
himself whatever it might cost others. Look in 
verse 50 and see what Jesus sought. 

“Jesus might have remained at the Father’s 
side. He might have retained the glory of 
heaven, and the homage of the angels. But He 
chose to give back the scepter into the Father’s 
hands, and to step down from the throne of the 
universe, that He might bring light to the be- 
nighted, and life to the perishing.”—The Desire 
of Ages, pp. 22, 23. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages 
p. 57, pars. 2, 3 

THINK! Can you recall one single instance 
in the life of Jesus when He did a selfish deed 
or expressed a selfish wish? 


Pray to follow the example of Jesus in deny- 
ing yourself for the sake of others. 
TUESDAY 
The Man Who Wanted to Become a Disciple 
Open your Bible to Matthew 19. 


Among those who were impressed by Jesus’ 
teaching and the good deeds He did was a 
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man who had great wealth as well as a posi- 
tion of responsibility. This young man greatly 
admired Jesus. He liked the way He received 
the children and blessed them. He noticed His 
tender care for those who suffered. He liked 
what he heard Him say. The more he saw of 
Jesus, the more he wanted to be one of His 
followers. One day he gained Christ’s attention. 
Find in verse 16 what he asked the Lord. 

Jesus did not directly answer the question 
the young ruler put to Him. He tested him. He 
asked him why he had addressed Him as he 
did—as “Good Master.” Only God is good, Jesus 
said. Did the young ruler then really believe 
that Jesus was One with the Father? Then He 
told him that to gain eternal life he must keep 
the commandments. . 

“Which?” asked the young man. Find which 
of the commandments Jesus quoted, in verses 
18 and 19. 

The commandments Jesus recited were the 
ones dealing with our duty to our fellow men. 
Read in verse 20 what the young ruler replied 
to Jesus. 

The young ruler had no doubt been a good 
boy and a fine young man—a real example to 
others. Yet he needed to take one more step 
to reach character perfection. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 518. 

TuInK! Could you honestly give the answer 
that the rich young ruler gave—that you keep 
all the commandments? 

Pray to respect and obey fully God’s rules 
for Christian living. 


WEDNESDAY 
When Jesus was Made Sad 


Open your Bible to Matthew 19. 
Jesus had quoted the commandments that 
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deal with our relationship to one another for 
a purpose. The ruler had kept the command- 
ments on the surface, but the spirit of love and 
service to others was missing. The command- 
ments are based on love to God and to others, 
If we love perfectly, we shall obey perfectly. 
If the ruler had loved others perfectly and had 
obeyed the spirit of the commandments, he 
would have used his wealth to make the lives 
of the poor and struggling easier. Look in verse 
21 and see what Jesus told him to do. 

Jesus was attracted to this young man. He 
was conscientious and appreciative of what 
Jesus did, and would make a fine disciple, but 
first he must show his willingness to give up 
that which was very precious to him—his 
wealth—for the sake of others. As long as he 
loved money and the things money could buy 
he would not make a good disciple. Find in 
verse 22 how he met the test. 


“He wanted the heavenly treasure, but he 
wanted also the temporal advantages his riches 
would bring him. He was sorry that such con- 
ditions existed; he desired eternal life, but he 
was not willing to make the sacrifice. The cost 
of eternal life seemed too great, and he went 
away sorrowful; ‘for he had great possessions.’ 

“His claim that he had kept the law of God 
was a deception. He showed that riches were 
his idol. He could not keep the commandments 
of God while the world was first in his affec- 
tions. He loved the gifts of God more than he 
loved the Giver.”—-The Desire of Ages, p. 520. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 519. 

TuInk! Is there some selfish ambition in 
your life that is keeping you back from being 
a disciple of Christ! 

Pray to yield to Jesus everything that may 
hinder you from being a good disciple. 
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Jesus left heaven to come down to help the poor and suffering, but when He asked the rich ruler 
to help the sick around him, that young man was too proud to do so. How about you? 
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THURSDAY 
The Disciple’s Reward 


Open your Bible to Matthew 19. 

With sadness Jesus watched the young ruler 
walk away. If only he would make the sur- 
render of that which had become an idol in 
his life—his possessions! Read in verse 23 the 
remark Jesus made. 

It would be easier, He said, for a camel to 
go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man 
who placed his trust in his riches to enter 
God’s kingdom. This surprised the disciples. 
The Jews taught that riches were a sign that 
one was in favor with God. 

Peter, thinking about the livelihood he and 
the others had given up, asked, “Behold, we 
have forsaken all, and followed thee; what shall 
we have therefore?” 

In a few words Jesus told the disciples the 
great reward that God will give to those who 
make a surrender of all those things that might 
hinder them from doing the service of God. 
Read what He said in verses 28 and 29. 

How much more Jesus offers us! In the world 
we may earn riches or position or fame or 
honor, but these are not worth anything when 
compared with a life of complete happiness 
with God the Father, Jesus our Saviour, and 
the holy angels for our companions. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 624, par. 1 

TuInK! Have you weighed in your mind the 
things the world offers you and the things 
Jesus offers you? 

Pray to be willing to give up what the world 
says is desirable, to accept the reward Heaven 
offers. 

FRIDAY 


FILL IN THE MISSING WoRDS in these sayings 
of Jesus: 

1. “If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his . , and fol- 
low me. For whosoever will save his ...... SaaS 
shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall ......... it’ (Matt. 16:24, 25). 

2. “For I do always those things that please 
.” (John 8:29). 

> “T seek not mine own ” (John 8:50). 

4. “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
that thou hast, and give to the ......... , and thou 
shalt have .......... . in heaven: and come and fol- 
low me” (Matt. 19:21). 

5. “Verily I say unto you, That a ............ man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
And again I say unto you, It is easier for a 
ieaesudewes to go through the eye of a vdepiveapy) CRED 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God” (Matt. 19:23, 24). 

6. “And every one that hath forsaken houses, 
or brethren, or ............ , or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my ........ ’s sake, 
shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting ............ ” (Matt. 19:29). 

Review the memory verse. Did Jesus say 
these words? Can you truthfully say them? 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 10, 
pp. 187-192. 





Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 19 


fever must be raging. But he smiled at her 
quietly. “Now I will not get to go,” he said. 

“Do not talk that way,” Mary begged. 
Then she smiled at him and tried to tease. 
“Who will smuggle me in if you don’t go?” 
she urged. Robert turned his head toward 
the wall. It was the last time they ever spoke 
together. For Robert died with his thin hand 
tucked 
night. 

Janie seemed to fade right before Mary's 
eyes. Mary was so busy getting bits of food 
together for her little sister that she didn’t 
have time to spend grieving for Robert. 
She mopped floors for folks who needed her. 
Then she took food as her wages. One day 
she saw that Janie’s cheeks were faintly 
pink. The first thing she knew she was 
barging through the house, chanting a psalm. 

Mr. Slessor got more and more abusive. 
“He blames himself for Robert's death,” 
Mrs. Slessor said. “He is taking it out on us.” 
In a short time, though, Mr. Slessor got into 
trouble and didn’t come home any more. 

Almost a year had passed since father had 
locked Mary out into the night. “We are go- 
ing to move to Dundee,” mother told her. 
“There are many cotton mills there. You can 
find work and help the family. Perhaps that 
way we can buy enough food for all of us.” 

Mary nodded her head simply. She didn’t 
dare to speak. She was sure that the bottom 
had tumbled out of her world. She was even 
more sure when she got to Dundee and saw 
their little house in a row of ugly houses. 
“God won't be able to find me here to send 
me to Africa,” she groaned. “And what can I 
do for Him here?” 

That night she prayed more than usual. 
“Make me brave,” she prayed. But she didn’t 
feel brave at all—not even a little bit. 

(To be continued) 








into his mother’s hand that very 7 
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Curtain going up... 


ON SOUTHERN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION’S 


AR. 
This is the story of the varied nm 
adventures that came to a little 2 


girl whose family pioneered in 

the great American Southwest. By May Lemmon 

On her New Mexico homestead 

May experienced both the enchantment and the hard trials of desert life. A snake 
lurking under her bed, a huge wolf prowling around the shack, a frightening wild 
horse stampede—all were part of homestead life. With her parents she hunted for a 
secret cache of buried gold, went to a cattle roundup, and desperately fought to save 
her home from a rampaging prairie fire. In climax the author takes the reader on a 
grueling 1,000-mile trek by covered wagon that severely tests the endurance and 
strength of both man and beast. At journey’s end May tells of a spiritual frontier she 
will explore. 














DESIGNED TO THRILL 
AND INSPIRE ALL 
JUNIORS 


price $2 75 


(By mail, add 15¢.) 
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PECCARY COUNTRY 
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Harry Baerg, Artist 
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Ni. 


No. 6, Life in the Scrub. 1. As the frightened pec- 
caries disappeared Walter Rexer strolled away into 
the wind, not tracking peccaries but hunting for 
fresh air. The musk smell was too strong for him, 
and he wanted to get away from it. 2. He couldn’t 
get entirely away from it, however. Peccaries rub 














4. They weren’t sharp like peccary tracks, but round 
and scuffed. He walked back to the water hole and 
looked for more of them. There were a few. Could 
a jaguar be near? 5. He hoped not. They are the 
most deadly of the peccaries’ enemies. Powerful 








7. Coyotes have learned to stay clear of peccaries, 
although they will try to kill one that has wandered 
off by itself. Wolves and bobcats like peccary meat 
if they can get it. 8. But untrained dogs are no 
great threat. The peccary’s defenses (speed, spunk, 
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the musk from their backs onto rocks and branches 
to give messages to other peccaries, especially in 
mating time. 3. Nearby, Walt saw a hollow log and 
carefully arranged a picture. It would show the 
kind of place a mother peccary would choose for 
her babies. Then he saw some tracks. 





enough to kill horses, they find a peccary easy game 
—but not always too easy! 6. When attacked, the 
peccary will back up against a rock or wall and put 
up a terrific fight. More than one enemy has lost 
a claw before it succeeded in defeating a peccary. 











and tusks) are enough to save it from most animal 
enemies. Hunters shoot about 5,000 a year. 9. It was 
noon, the worst time for picture taking. Walt had 
decided to quit for the day, when he saw an old 
mine shaft on the hill. Next week: The Mine Shaft. 








